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orres pondents are spect] ully informed, that no notice can be taken { cuties of man to tian, was his principle, to do qood his religion. Li aving 
ee of Comivinications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. his country, where he could not succeed in promulgating bis doctrines, 


he visited other countrics, where he could disseminate the seed of qod- 

liness.* Sacrificing his own interest for the benefit of others, he ecded 

the richer pasture-ground to Lot, whom he, at the risk of his own life, 

ALL nations on earth, as soon as they issued forth from the first state | tescued from slavery, and renounced every share of the booty, “from a 

’ | thread even to a shoe-latchet.” He interceded in bebalf of the sinner, 

| and was hospitable to every one. He could therefore, for himself as 

| well as for his descendants, dispense with any ceremonials. His good 

each other. ‘They soon found that neither personal interest nor the | actions resulted from his clear perceptions of Ged, and the conviction 
| 


a of vross ignorance and barbarism, and became socially united, felt the 
e necessity of forming a band which possessed the magic power of keep- 
é ing them closely united, and attaching them cordially and intimately to 


e; attainment of peace and security—the first cause of their union—could | that to serve mankind is to were God. This he hequeathed to his 
e be the ties to cement that union permanently and. indissolubly. They |, POSterty; and the covenant of cireumeision wae instituted as an oe" 
re undoubtedly felt that their original motives in linking together indivi- | lasting memorial, not as a ceremonial to propitiate the offended God- 
Be 3 dual parts to a compact wholly lacked the influence of so permanently | head, but as a perpetual token, to impress on the mind of the senswal 


uniting them that no individuality of the various parts could again dis- |) ™"" that he must, as it were, circumcise his heart, to make it su COpHon 
could never produce this intimate connection, nor stimulate to sacrifice || #5 considered without the pale of the community. In this manner the 
personal interest for the benefit of the common cause, nor generate that | P¥re conception of God was transmitted from father to son; and the 


power of attraction towards a common centre to which the volition of man 


third generation followed in the footsteps of their forefathers. But the 
from lis first entering life wet be directed. For it is in human nature Egyptian bondage almost entirely obliterated the patriarchal virtues, and 
ie to grasp at more, and not to relinguish that which we have already. || ©¥e" the token of the Abrahamitic covenant was neglected by many, and 
acquired. A superaatural power, a mental intuition, was necessary to | if performed, its performance lacked the spirit which alone gives life to 
call into existence that inborn moral principle which the Creator has | symbolic rites. [rom this Egyptian darkness of the soul und the mind 
implanted in the heart of man, and which, whilst it inspires him with a | tley were redeemed on Mount Sinai by the especial providence which 
disregard of all external objects, kindles within his breast the desire of | God manifested over the children of His covenant. hey had, by the 
aspiring for a higher aim. Bat what magic power could, in those | command of the Lord, prepared themselves for this awful moment, and 
lark times, call forth the spark that was to guide mortal man on his | expected to see in His glory Him ee ee and will be, with a 
way to heaven? What other than religion, holy and hkeaven-born, | ¢Y¢ of the flesh. But what trembling seized them when, instead ot 
could work such wonders ? Religion only, however imperfectly and || holding the Invisible, they only perceived His omnipotence in the 
veiled it revealed itself to its first confessors, could have begotten social || thunder and lightning, and heard the voice on Sinai proclaiming, “I, 
duties and virtues. Religion it was, which, as the sole bourn from | the Invisible, am thy God who redeemed thee; thou owest me grati- 
whence true happiness flows, could lead back the eurrent of sensuality | tude; but I require nothing but that thou retainest in thy heart a ele ar 
through the channel of virtue to the inborn moral principle. The belief || Perception of God, who cannot be likened to anything in heaven, ra 
ina higher Being, through whose power all things had been called into or water, and servest me faithfully by becoming a good man and fuifil- 
existence, and whose all-governing Providence supports the whole ling thy duties, which promote thine own welfare and that of thy fellow. 
universe, and regards at the same time the single blade of grass—who || Creatures, in not swearing falsely, nor bearing false-witness against thy 
rewards what is good, and punishes what is bad—the belief, to stand in | neighbour, nor injuring him in anything that is his own; that thou dos 
some relation to this Supreme Being, of which every rational mind || "% steal nor kill, observest the Sabbath, and honourest father and 
must have a conception—this belief, we say, was the electric spark | mother.” ; Sina’ had tl 
ps which vibrated through every link of the entire chain, and joined them Phe lightning which accompanied the revelation on Sinai had t ait . 
Be together with powerful foree.. Wherever men formed themselves into || 4 spark among the assembled multitude, and opened their eyes; but 


re 


a societies, this bemgn Godhead appeared unto them; and every one | like the blind to whom the long-missing eve-sight was restored, they 
aa endeavoured, according to his abilities, to lift the veil with which kind | stood dazzled and astounded, and begged of Moses not to let them hear 
ce Providence had enveloped its glory, lest the eye of mortal man should || #84 the awful voice of the Lord. Now, after a long period of an 
MS be dazzled instead of being enlightened. So they scaled, by degrees, isolated existeuce, and indifferent, all-absorbing individuality, they were 
is the ladder which reaches unto heaven; some being in advance of others. amalgamated into a compact nation, by every integral part assimilating 
a But although they had not seen the Godhead face to face, and could only itself into and forming a connecting link of the whole mass. Now they 
og espy its glory, as it were, from behind, when passing, they felt conscious received sanitary laws, ordinances, moral rules, and particularly meno- 


that besides and independent of the social duties of men towards each || “tve tokens or ceremonials, which were indissolubly interwoven with all 
other, there were others towards God, by which they became more inti. || #24 every action of their life, and accompanied them wherever they turned 
mately connected with the Deity, or at least led them intuitively to be their eve, and stimulated them to reflection. How inadequate, however, 
more intimately acquainted with it; and thus the ceremonial took its these guides were to keep them in the right path, history shows, Cen- 
rise, which by ali nations was considered inviolable, and those who || ft e*, pregnant with calamitous events, were necessary to purify their 


trausgressed it were punished as offenders. According as their percep- mind, in order to sift the spiritual from the material. But though their i. 
tion of God was either spiritual or material, so their ceremonial was existence and nationality could be destroyed, the spirit of their religion 
either spiritual or material. Barbarism immolated human life; fanatics || ¥#* nevertheless so amalgamated with their very being, that It never could 
: maimed themselves and others, and sought by castigations and mortifi- be destroyed. Instead of the weeny ceremonials which were abolished 
cations to propitiate the Godhead ; and where a milder spirit swayed when Israel ceased to be a nation and have to a country of their 
the devout, the first-fruits of the fields or the blood of animals were || ©¥®, prayers were instituted, which partly memorise the original 


offered up. Thus all nations commenced, progressing by degrees; and || tokens, but principally and 
as their ideas became more spiritualised, so their ceremonial lost its direct the soul heavenward, and afford consolation and strength to the 


materiality, until at last, a nation having arrived at a higher degree of mind, eS + 

spiritual development, obtained a true and purer conception of God. _ Our Reayers, as contained in the daily prayer-book, can be divided | 
It is incontestably the privilege of our nation to have descended from || into three heads, viz: 7 

the patriarch who had obtained the highest degree of the knowledge of 1. Praises of God and exhortations to godliness. 

God. His love of and trust in God could not have received a greater || 2. Thanksgiviigs for mercies received, and 


fervour by any ceremonial, This love and trast, in which originate all 


we 


3. Petitions for their continvation. 
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The prayers, for the greatest part, are composed of passages from the 
bible and Psalms, conformably to the different heads on whieh they bear. 
Some are free compositions, others are passages enjoming the observance 
of ceremonials, to wit, the portion treating on “ Fringes. | Some are 
commemorative of the temple service ;* others again stand dogmatically 
on religious observanees, the obligation of which is Incumbent on us 
irrespective of time and place; and again others are superadded as a pro- 
vision for those whose daily voeations or inability deters them from 
literally following up the exhortation, “Thou shalt meditate on it (the 
law) day and nic at. 

After having dilated upon the various integral parts of the “ daily 
prayers” we come to the practical application which was uppermost in 
our mind, when penning the above. Of late a movement for reform in 
our liturgical establishment has manifested itself; and we are given to 
understand that the parties who ask for reform, and those who are to 
it, are at variance with r to some p irtions of the prayers, 
which are to be abolished as such. We are far from presuming to 

advise in such matters of importance. Neither will we raise our voice 
in this strugzle, pro or con. We only express our heart-felt desire to 
Concord, peace and un prevail in the deliberations carried 
on, gad thatthey may be carried on and ont In that spirit of conciliation 
Which is open to conviction and yields to argament. Stability 
reform are ; the latter is carried out with the 
view of making stability more stable, militate avainst 
iundan ly parties vi lding to each oth in 


harmony and Con re Worl led pe 


not. ncompatiple, 


Chia 


conciliation on Minor points, Ulished, 
In our congregational communities, and unity and adhesion to the 
parent synagogue achieved, thus practically exemplifying the words of |] 

Solomon: PAS xd and a three-fold cord 18 not 
quiciiy. broken.” 


EXTRACTS FROM THE “« MOREH NEBUCHIM” OF 
MAIMONIDES. 
Translated from Aben Tibbon’s Version. 
by A. Fiscue.. 
(Continued from page 82.) 
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Chapter 52. 
Tue predicates by which cbjects can be specified may be divided into 
five classes: — 

1. Such as particularise an object to its fullest extent; as, “ Man is 
a living intelligent being.’ This predicate designates the essence of 
man, and is therefore, properly speaking, a dejinition of man, as we 
have shown in the preceding chapter. By this kind of predicate, how- 
ever, we cannot specify the Deity, because there is no Cause anterior to 
His, to which His essence can be referred and paticularised.! 


the metaphysicians say, that God cannot be defined. 


lence 


2. Such as partly designate the essential nature of an* object; as 


* Man is a living being,’ or, “ Man is an intelligent being.” 


‘This pre- 
dicate only indicates a particularity, which necessrrily is connected in 
our mind with the idea we have of man, and, therefore, cannot be 
rejected on the same cround as the preceding class, Of the Deity, 
nevertheless, such predicates cannot be used; for could His essence be 
partly designated, He would of necessity be a compound, which is a 
sufficient reason for rejecting also this kind. 

3. Those that indicate a modification (not the essence) of an object. 
Such attributes are purely accidental, and cannot, therefore, with justice 
be applied to the Deity, because, in this case, we should represent Him 
as possessing qualities separable from His essence, and thus, instead of 
imparting a clearer idea of Him, remove from our mind the idea of His 
independence. 

It appears to us greatly surprising, that some, who maintain that 
positive qualities can be attributed to God, nevertheless admit that the 
application of comparisons and specifications is unlawful. Now, to 
admit the impropriety of these ideas, is at the same time admitting that 
God may not be qualified by positive attributes ; how contradictory, 
then, are the statements of these men! 

Predicates belonging to any objects are either definitions—which are 
nothing but a circumlocution of the object—or the qualities of that 
object. The latter kind may be divided into three classes, which we 
shall give specifically, in order to make more evident the truth of our 
assertion, that they can by no means be said to exist in the Deity. Let 
us take, for instance, “ man;’’ he can be modified by his— 

a. Psychological faculties; as, “ piety.” ‘To this class belong, also, 
the attributes “ wisdom,” ‘ mercy,” etc., as all those acquainted with 
the principles of logic know. 

b. Physiological powers; as “ strength,”’ “ weakness,” etc. 

c. Temperament ; as “ wrath,” “ humility,” “fear,” “ compassion.” 
To = class belong, also, the distinctions of heat, coldness, taste, and 
smell. 


d. Physical structure ; as “ procerity,” ‘ shortness,” “ straight,” and 
crooked.” 

A little attention to the nature of the last three kinds will at once 
convince the reader that predicates included in them cannot exist in an 
incorporeal and perfect being, because physiological powers and physical 
structure apply exclusively to bodies, while the accident of temperament 
can only be the effect of imperfection. As to the first class, viz., psycho- 
logical faculties, these only indicate such faculties as are within the 


* Vide Mendelssobn’s Commentaries on the Pentateuch, Nos. 15, 37—4l. 

3 Ibid. (28, 1—8), m2. 

* and mrx—the recital of which is enjoined under the proviso 
7352), that the meaning be understood. Eccl. iv. 12, 


P power of the soul, and are therefore equally objectionable in reference 


to a Being in whom all powers are in reality.° ; . 

We have so far shown the impropriety of endeavouring to particular- 
ize the Deity by essential and modifying attributes, inasmuch as these 
predicates necessarily imply compound substances. We now proceed 
to the other classes of predicates by which beings are specified. 


4. Those that particularise an object by its relation to another one. 
Such relation may be either in reference to time and place, or person. 
We say, for instance, of Reuben, that he is the father, partner, or 
neighbour of N., in that place, at that time. These predicates do not 
imply any multiplicity in the essence of the specified person, because 
the one Reuben may be the partner of Simon, the father of Enoch, the 
master of Levi, the friend of Judah, residing in this or that house, and 
born in this or that year; this class, therefore, is not like the preceding 
Ones, specifications of the essential nature of substances. Considered 
from this point of view, it would appear that the modification by rela- 
tion cannot, if applied to the Deity, impede our idea of Ilis incorpo- 
reality; a clear insight into the nature of relations will, however, show 
the incongruity of this conclusion. ‘There exists, namely, no relation 


between the Deity and time or space; for time being nothing else than 
au enumeration of what precedes and succeeds, cannot be imagined 
separable from motion,’ and motion caunot be mae, endent of matters 


to represent God, tierefore, in relation to time or space, is tue 
designating Llim as a corporeal being. 


satne as 


More intricate, however, is the question, whether really any essential 


relation can be said to exist between God and [lis creatures ? As far 
as regards proportion, we can easily show the impossibility of using it 


in the present case, as two beings can only be said to be in a certain 
proportion when their respective changes are also preportionate ;* the 


essence of the Deity, therefore, being absolute, cannot be imagined in 
any proportion to another being whose existence is but accidental. 

To imacine anv other kind of relation to exist between Gaod and man, 
is equally as absurd as to say that there exists a relation between under 
standing and sight. A relation can only then be said to exist Lcetween 
two objects when they are comprehensible within a common idea ; this 
common idea may not be one of the most general nature, as, for instanee, 
‘“ Existence.” for we see, even in more limited common ideas, the non-ex- 
istence of relation: namely, we cannot say of red and green that the one 
is more or less strong than the other, although they are both compre- 
hended under the common idea of ‘‘ colour.’ How much less; then, can 
there exist any relation between God and ourselves—two beings abso- 
lutely different in kind, and by no means comprehensible withia any 
common idea. The idea of “ essence,” which, it is true, applies to both, 
is too general; we cannot imagine a relation between a “ hundred 
vards’’ and heat.” or between “wisdom” and. “ sweetness,”” notwith- 
standing that the common idea of “ existence” may be found in them. 
Relative attributes are moreover inseparable from acci.ent, although 
they do not refer to the essential nature of a being; for in every rela- 
tion a certain equality between the two objects is invariably preconceived, 

This fourth class of predicates is nevertheless the least improver to 
be referred to the Deity, as they do not imply any multiplicity in His 
essence, 

5. Those that designate a being by his actions, without  intimating 
any aualozy to his works. We say, for instance, of Reuben, that he 
has repaired this door, built this wall, or woven this dress. ‘These pre- 
dicates do not contain any essential relation, and can therefore be used ef 
the Deity; although it must always be kept in mind, that the chances to 
which His works are subject do by no means indicate a change in Him, 
but rather the various effects proceeding from One Cause. 

From the preceding arguments we may conclude the absolute unity 
of the Deity, His immutability and independence. The numerous pre- 
dicates attributed to Him in the Bible are, therefore, not to be reearded 
as a multiplicity in the cause.of action, but exclusively in the effects. 
The predicates used by the prophets to denote God's perfections must 
be considered as the representations of that which we call perfection. 

We now proceed to the inquiry, whether a Being absolutely a unit in 
its essence can produce various effects ? : 


Notes by the Translator. 


1 In defining an object, we point out first the class to which it belongs, 
and afterwards the modifications; we therefore refer that object to an 
anterior cause. (rod, being the First Cause, cannot be referred to an 
anterior one, and therefore cannot be defined. 

* Our powers are secondary, those of God primitive. 

3 Time is the effect of motion. Let us, for instance, represent to 
ourselves the earth, planets, and stars, to be stationary; whence could 
time be computed ?_ It is only the enumeration of so many revolutions 
of the earth round its axis, or round the sun, that we call time. The 
German poet, Goethe, says very significantly in his ‘aust, “ What 
o'clock is it? Eternity.” 

* The Commentary by Solomon ben Maimon 797 Ny) explains 
this argument as follows:—If we represent to ourselves the proportions 
of ‘ master’ and “ servant,” we at the same time can also imagine the 
master to become servant, and the servant master, by which the pro- 
portion is not broken. We doubt, however, whether this really was 
the idea of Maimonides. It appears to us more probable that his argu- 


ment is of this nature: a proportion between God and His creatures is, 
in other words, a proportion between an unchangeable and a changeable 
being; if of two changeable beings the changes are proportionate, 
their proportion will always remain; for instance, the proportion between 
a and 6 will not alter if we multiply both by a third quantity, c ; if, how- 
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ever, @ isan unchangeable and 6 a changeable quantity, every proportion | 


must soon be dissolved. 
(To be continued.) 


JEWS AND GENERAL LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC 
INSTITUTION, | 
Tue Seventh Anniversary of the Discussion class was celebrated by a 
supper, on Tuesday evening last, in the Committee-rooms of the Institu- 
tion. Sampson Samuel, [sq., in the chair. 

Grace having been said by Mr. kk. M. Myers, the usual loyal toasts, 
and the health of the Chief Rabbi, given and responded to in a most 
enthusiastic manner 

The Chairman rose, and said, they were assembled that evening to 
celebrate the Seventh Anniversary of the existence of the Discussion 
Class—he might say, to rejoice at the close of their first apprenticeship. 
Although he had for two years been unable to attend the class as 
heretofore, his- heart had still been with them, and it rejoiced him to 
learn that the class was increasing in usefulness and importance. His 
conviction was, and it had been matured by deep reflection, that the 
young mind, by following intellectual pursuits, became more fitted for 
the affairs of life; for no man was the less qualified for worldly matters 
because he had devoted time to the improvement of his mind. The 
Discussion Class caused the speakers to search for and investigate the 
truth, which research sharpened the intellect; and even the listener 
profited by the diseussion, as he must be dull indeed who did not some- 
times profit from what he saw and heard. The worthy Chairman con- 
cluded a splendid oration by proposing “ Success to the Discussion 
Class” (applause). 

Samuel Goldsmith, Esq., then gave “ Prosperity to the Institution,” 
and said, “ We must all admit, that when we leave our school. or our 
early studies to enter on the busy scenes of life, we find that, with 
respect to education, we are in a state of negation ; we know just enough 
to discover that we know nothing. We then require other masters and 
teachers, to complete that which at school we cou!d not hope for. To 
procure such teachers, these institutions, with their agreeable and social 
companionships, were called into requisition ; and let all honour be ren- 
dered to him who first embodied the idea, and directed his personal and 
indefatigable energies to this end. He has a right to be remembered 
by all with reverence; and a debt of gratitude ought to be felt towards 
all who, not requiring the aid of these institutions, devote themselves 
with zeal and energy to the carrying out of these important purposes for 
the benefit of others.” Mr. Goldsmith concluded a most powerful and 
talented peroration, which we regret our space will not allow us to give 
in extenso, amidst the repeated plaudits of the company. 

I. L. Miers, Esq., in proposing the health of the Chairman, said —Tfe 
felt assured that the mention of Mr. Samuel’s name would call forth 
one wnanimous cheer. A man who is ever ready, by his pen and 
talents, to render happier the conditiou of his fellow creature, must meet 
the approbation of every thinking being. Our community owe him 
much: the Jews’ Free School, the Jews’ Hospital, the Jews’ Orphan 
Asylum, and many other charities owe him a deep debt of gratitude for 
his abilities and attention in assisting In carrying out their affairs. The 
Jews’ Infant School but for him, had probably never seen the light of 
day, and the hundreds, nay thousands of children who now lift up 
their heads and raise their voices to high Heaven, in thankfulness to the 
Creator for their existence, but for him wonld have been sunk in abase- 
ment and ignorance. The Jews and General Literary and Seientific 
Institution also owe him a debt of gratitude. When an humble indi- 
vidual, who first projected this Institution, waited on him for his council 
and assistance while the thing was yet in embryo, he at once readily, 
right readily yielded, and threw the whole weight of his talents—his 
professional aid, and his influence into the service: and the fact now 
speaks for itself, your very gathering here this evening to celebrate the 
Seventh Anniversary of its Discussion Class—one of the best, if not the 
best in this vast metropolis—is at once a proof of its growth, to say 
nothing of the lectures that are delivered on the platform of the Hall, 
by lecturers who have spent a life of toil in gathering knowledge and 
accumulating wisdom, and who hold forth to hundreds and thousands 
who gather within these walls to drink in the essence of all that is good 
and wise. I therefore propose the health and happiness of our Chair- 
man, Mr. Sampson Samuel (applause).—Mr. Samuel returned thanks. 

The healths of the President of the Institution, Nathaniel Montefiore, 
Esq., and the various Honorary Officers, ‘‘ The Removal of the Jewish 
Disabilities,” ‘“‘ The Jewish Press,” etc., then followed; and the com- 
pany, which was numerous, separated at a late hour, having enjoyed the 
“‘ feast of reason and the flow of soul” to the very fullest extent. 

The supper, which was of fish, etc., was provided by Messrs. Myers 
and Son in their usual excellent style. 


FRIDAY EVENING LECTURES AT SUSSEX HALL. 
Ow Friday evening last, the Rev. B. H. Ascher delivered a lecture on 
the “ Situation and Native Properties of Palestine,” in the exordium of 
which the Rev. Lecturer pointed out most graphically the baneful con- 
sequences resulting from the neglect of Biblical geography in public 
and national schools. He proceeded thus:— 

It is of great importance to make our youth acquainted with the situation, 
properties, and nature of that country in which our ancestors lived and acted 
as an independent nation. Man is, by virtue of his imagination, enabled to 
form in his mind a certain locality for every historical event which he either 
reads or hears of. But these imaginary ideas are often absurd and opposed 
to common sense, and not very seldom tend to perplex the thinker so greatly, 
as to induce him to look upon many truly historical events as mere fables ; 
and though this may not be the case with every reflective mind, yet it can 


by no means be expected that the younger ude or the common 


. 


should conceive a clear and distinct idea of a country when ignorant of its 
situation, peculiarities and habits. I think that many of us, who are vet im. 
pressed with a lively recollection of our school years, will no doubt remember 
that several Biblical passages appeared to them as a sealed letter, It ma 
be truly maintained, that no clear conception can be formed of Holy Writ 
without a description of the place where its doctrines were originally taught. 
Without a local knowledge of the lind of Canaan, many doctrines, precepts, 
and statutes, will remain empty sounds, and will find no access to the heart 
of the general reader or of the student, but, on the contrary, will only tend 
to deaden and enervate their hearts to every proper reflection. They will 
not be able to comprehend the wisdom, love, and justice, contained in the 
Mosaic law ; and ran the risk, in case the locality formed by their false ima- 
ginations should not be reconciled with its Biblical description, of becoming 
sceptics. When we, therefore, meet amongst our co-religionists—especially 
amongst the riper yvouth—with scoffers, gainsayers, and doubters, I venture 
to suppose it originates in a great mexsure from non-acquaintance with 
Biblical geography. 

It is most heart-rending, that our youth generally know more of Sparta 
and Carthage than of Jerusalem, Samaria (Shomon), and Moriah; that they 
would rather read the laws of Lycurgus than those of the godly man Moses. 
Amongst one hundred Israelitish children, I dare say, there will perhaps be 
one-third who will be able to tell who built Carthage or Rome; but I doubt 
whether there be two who are able to give the name of hii who built Samaria, 
and say whence the derivation of this name. I again maintain that this bane- 
ful cause may chiefly be attributed to the dry and tedious manner in which 
the Bible has been—and, I am sorry to say, is still—taught in our schools. 


The lecturer then described, in a most laconic and clear style, the 
situation and productions of the Holy Land, its mountains and rivers ; 
and was very successful in the historical sketches which he gave of the 
city of Jerusalem, and of the captures and changes to which that city 
has been subjected, from the time of Joshua to the present period. The 
lecturer concluded with the following remarks :— 


The mere name of Palestine is sufficient to arouse in every human heart 
various emotions and awfully sublime feelings. There exists no land (though 
insignificant whea compared with other vast empires) that is connected with 
such extraordinary remembrances and reminiscences. From our vouth our 
imagination has be¢n continually nourished and kept alive by our sacred and 
national traditions of old. We were continually striving to soar up to those 
higher spheres, and to give rest to the weary wings of our thoughts, in those 
regions where, in times of yore, the pious souls heard, as it were, in every 
echo the voice of God and in every sound some divine message. There, 
where each stone was looked upon asa sacred symbol, and, alas! where 
every ruin was recarded as a monument of the incensed wrath of Go’, the 
sacred fire formerly burning on the holy altar of Zion diffused its light over 
the whole world ; and Jerusalem was the first place that reecived and appre- 
ciated it. It was Jerusalem where the beams of our sacred religion were 
eflulgent, and whither the founders of other creeds went to search for inspi- 
ration. The sects of the three prevailing religions go all pilgriming to those 
ancient ruins of some thousands of years, with feelings of the profoundest 
devotion and religions awe. Each of them looks upon Palestine as the 
source of their eternal salvation. Some comfort themselves with recollec- 

ions, some with buoyant hopes of the promised future spiritual and terres- 
trial dignity. And even the rude Saracen, who treads under his feet the 
past and ancient rulers of this sacred ground, the coarse Bedouin, who pitches 
his tent on these sacred hills, formerly renowned for their heavenly blessings, 
steps with a sacred awe over the graves of the holy prophets; and even the 
sceptic of the prssent age seeks nourishment for his poetic ideas in the land 
of Palestine, a spot consecrated in the eyes of God and man, and which has 
been religiously respected and honoured by generation after generation, even 
by the children of the desert, for uncounted. ages. A spot revered alike by 
Jew, Christian, and Mussulman; a land which formed the transition from 
barbarism to true, refined, and religious civilisation, and which we hope may 
soon be restored to its primitive glory. 


A vote of thanks, proposed by Mr. S. Sehag and seconded by Mr. J. 
Mitchell, for the able and instructive lecture, was carried unanimously, 


Exrracr rrou A Sermon py tue Rev. DB. Levy, 
(A review of which appeared in our last number.) 

Remember, then, my brethren, that one advantage more is left to us; 
we have not to seek for this glorious faith! Ages have consecrated it; 
we need not look, like purblind travellers, for our remaining sanctuary, 
sin NIM x5 “Tt is not in heaven, nor across the 
ocean : but it is contained in that Book of Books, our AWN (law) which 
abounds, in many instances, of advantages resulting from heartfelt wor- 
ship. Our D'O3M (sages have also given indubitable evidence of this 
high privilege of our faith. 

“ Rabbi Elozar said, Prayer is greater than offerings”; as it is said, 
“ For what purpose is the multitude of your sacrifices ?” 

Heartfelt prayer may, therefore, truly be considered , 7¥58 339 bp 
the terrestrial means to obtain celestial happiness. 

In all ages, and at all periods, our triumphs have been signalised by 
spiritual worship, and the very words of our text, smd 8D “Tory 
S oa nmnw xd) “ [ will praise thee, O Lord, for thou hast lifted me 
up, and hast not let my foes rejoice over me,” may have inspired the 
noble patriot Matathias, with the idea of rescuing the temple of the 
Lord from the idolaters; for faith and spiritual worship have on all 
occasions characterised our victorious leaders. | 


Misarritiep Use or Water.—The (ed. Amsterdam, 
1655, p. 12 b) gives the following interesting proverb :— 
«It is proverbial that in three instances water is uselessly spent: the 
baptismal water on a Jew, the water that falls into the sea, and the 
water that is mixed with wine.” 
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The Fewish Chromicle. 


Friday, December 27, 5611—1850. 


A TRIBUTE OF RESPECT TO THE JEWS BY A HIGH 
CHRISTIAN AUTHORITY. 


Tue Medrash tells us of a philosopher at Athens, who, when told that 
one who had been his opponent for many years had spoken highly in his 
praise, replied, “ You may depend upon it, his opposition is at an end.” 
We may apply the same observation to the Rev. Dr. Alexander M’Caul. 
That gentleman has latterly, on every occasion when he has addressed 
the public, done justice to the Jewish character. His opposition has 
ceased. The Rev. Doctor has built his reputation on attacking the 
Jewish Rabbies, he has worked hard to make out a case, he has called 
in the assistance of many a renegade, and, his fame being established, 
has retired from the Jewish combat, and from the troublesome chapel of 
Bethnal Green, to the more tranquil church of St. Magnus. He now 
speaks of the Jews as he ought to have spoken twenty years ago; but 
whether he would have obtained the living of St. Magnus if he had 
pursued that course, we cannot tell. But we say, “ Better late than 
never ;’’ and we will give some parts of the Rev. Doctor's lecture, 
delivered, some time since, before the “Church of England Young 
Men's Society.” 

Referring to that love of study and learning for which the Jews have 
been distinguished amidst all their sufferings, Dr. M*Caul says:—- 

“Go into the midst of them, become acquainted with them, and you 
will find that they have their schools of learning; that those of whom 
you think that they do nothing but attend to the things of time and to 
the pursuit of money, though they may labour hard, yea, and with all 
their energies, throughout the day, know how to abridge sleep, to cur- 
tail their hours of rest, in order to devote themselves to the study of 
that which they deem of importance in order to refresh their minds, to 
expand their intellects, and what they consider also the edification of 
their hearts.” 

Dr. M‘Caul is rather reluctant to admit that what we “deem of im- 
portance” is indec/ important. He hesitates to allow that the study of 
the tradition, which is the great safe-guard to the written law, is éndeed 
refreshing to the mind. But he spoke before a Christian audience, and 
was compelled to qualify his praises of the Jewish studies. The Doctor 
further said— 

“ And when we look at this people immediately after the destruction 
of Jerusalem—when their temple was levelled with the ground, when 
they themselves were sent forth as outcasts, thousands of them carried 
away as slaves and sold, yet not a generation is permitted before we see 
the schools of the Rabbies everywhere flourishing. Whatever we may 
think of their doctrines, we cannot but admire the spirit, the constancy, 
the devotedness with which these men, almost without the means of 
existence, hardly recovered from the war, betake themselves again to 
their study, and open their schools.”’ 

There was a time when Dr. M‘Caul did not laud the “ spirit of the 
Rabbies,” when he considered it “‘ domineering and tyrannical,” when it 
was all for “ aggrandising their authority and power.” But it is evident 
the Rev. Doctor thinks differently in St. Magnus to what he did at the 
Episcopal Chapel, Bethnal Green; it is evident the Rev. Doctor has 


abandoned the “ Old Paths,” and entered upon a new one. . 


Our new friend further — 

« At Cwsarea, Tiberias, Nahurdea [the Doctor forgot Pumbeditha, a 
considerable university |, and those other places where academics existed, 
assembled thousands of scholars, the survivors of calamity. They knew 
not where to gain the means of existence, but they were content with 
what would barely keep body and soul together. It is their character 
still. If you go amongst the Rabbinical Jews, where they really exist 
in numbers, and where their national character is seen, you will find 
hundreds of students who have not a penny in their pockets, but who 
yet desire to become learned. Learning is prized infinitely more than 
money by the Jewish natin. They desire to become learned, to devote 
themselves to the literature of the nation. They have nothing—they 
go to Rabbies—they receive instruction free—they find a lodging, it may 
be, in the Beth Hamedrash—they lie on the forms by night, on which 
they sit to study the great part of the night and all the day. They 
have literally nothing to cover them. One charitable Jew gives them a 
dinner one day, another the second, another the third, another the fourth, 
and so they exist; and, perhaps, have no other means of existence but 
that. When they have studied long enough in one place, they go to 
another congregation, where there is another celebrated Rabbi, and 
there they pursue the same plan, and so on until they make great pro- 
gress in the learning of the nation, in the knowledge of the Talmud, in 
their various books, and then they are provided for.” 

A very faithful picture indeed of Jewish perseverance, by no means 
overdrawn. Dr. M‘Caul has travelled much on the Continent, and 
portrays from life. His colours are now pure; he no more dips his 
pencil in venom. He now gives vent to that enthusiastic admiration of 
Jewish stability which it must extort from our bitterest enemy. But we 
will continue his own observations :— 

“The rich and the great amongst that people, in their domestic 
alliances, look not for wealth and station, but they look for a son-in-law 
who is learned, who has given himself to the ike of the Talmud; and 
these students, poor—literally, in the world's estimation, beggars—are 
nevertheless admitted into the highest families, and form the richest 
alliances, and become the great and the noble amongst the Jewish aris- 
tocracy ; proving they themselves who seek learning, and they who 


prize and honour it, esteem something more than that money to which 


they are basely charged with giving too much attention and respect ; and in 


this, perhaps, and in many similar things, they could give a lesson to those 
that are called Christians.” : 

True, indeed! But it is equally true, we grieve to “Tr that Jewish 
learning is not so much appreciated in this country. A learned Jew, if 
poor, has now-a-days little chance of formicg alliances with the wealthy, 
Many would rather leave their daughters in a state of “ single blessed- 
ness” than marry them to one who cannot muster so many thousands 
a vear. The Doctor continues— 

“ But I have said that the Jews, immediately after the destruction of 
Jerusalem, established their schools everywhere. Now, Christian 
friends, those schools existed in the East for a thousand years. First, 
vou have the remarkable period from the destruction of Jerusalem to 
the completion of the Talmud, about the beginning of the sixth century; 
then you have another period through the ‘dark ages’ to about the 
tenth century, during which these schools flourished ; and it is a remark- 
able fact, that whilst Europe was overrun by the barbarous nations, 
whilst the Christian church was completely sunk in ignorance, in that 
part of the time called ‘the dark ages’ [a writer has significantly said, 
that there were no dark ages for the Jews], Jewish intellect was given 
to study, and to the preparation of those works which are of great 
importance to us;' as, for instance, the study of the Ilebrew language, 
the invention of the vowel-point system, and the accents which were 
invented in order to guard the text, the counting of all the letters which 
are in the books of the Bible, the comparing of manuscripts—so that 
they were devoting their time also to what was really useful, and to 
subjects from which we derive benefit even at the present day.”’ 

This is a very candid admission on the part of the Rev. Doctor. 
Let bibliographers say what they like of the Masora, the punctuation 
and the accents, these “ trivialities,” as Parkhurst cails them, have pre- 
served the integrity of the original. Thanking the Rev. Lecturer for 
his fairness, we proceed :— 

“ When, in the East, the schools of the Jews failed, we find that they 
rose in the West, in Spain and in L[taly. They continued there after 
Spain had been subdued by the Moors. We find the schools of the 
Jews flourishing, and all branches of learning being cultivated; medi- 
cine, mathematics, philosophy, everything that was cultivated by the 
Moors, was cultivated with great success by the Jews, especially astro- 
nomy and medicine. They were employed by the kings of Spain, by 
the Moors, and afterwards by the Christians ; they were high in office; 
they were highly esteemed on account of their learning and discoveries; 
and when some of the monarchs thought of making further discoveries, 
the Jews were sent out to make geographic preparations, and some of 
the hints and plans given by Jews led ultimately to the discovery of a 
way to India by the Cape of Good Hope. They certainly made great 
progress in astronomy, and we know that in medicine also the very first 
person mentioned as having performed the operation for cataract was a 
Jewish physician in Spain in the 15th century. We must not think, 
therefore, that the Jews, during all this period of dispersion, of misery, 
and of persecution, were simply given to the accu:nulation of money. 
They were devoted to science and to learning, and the recompense is, 
that there is a large and valuable literature among the Jews, even to 
this day.” 

Dr. M‘Caul is evidently more candid about the Jewish literature than 
mauy other Christian divines, some of whom treat it, or feign to treat 
it, with contempt, and some in their ignorance (the Bishop of Oxford to 
wit) say, “the Jews have no literature.” 

Many Christian divines have condemned the fanaticism of the Rab- 
bies, but have introduced that fanaticism iuto their own religion which 
has lately broken out into a volcano, threatening danger to their owa 
church. The Bishop of Oxford stated publicly, at Exeter Hall, “the 
Jews have no God;”’ and it certainly appears that many of those bear- 
ing the illustrious name of Wilberforce, his relations, have not only a 
God, but many gods and images. The Right Rev. Prelate said, on the 
same occasion, **the Jews have no country ;’’ it appears that many of 
his disciples and friends have not only a country, but two countries, 
Great Britain and Rome. Tae Right Rev. Prelate also said, “the 
Jews have no literature ;” his friends, relations, and disciples have 
lately received a new literature, in the Puseyite tracts and the “ Ladies’ 
Companion.” | 

But there are also a great many modern Jews who imagine that the 
Jews have no literature, and we understand that such a statement was 
actually made recently at a meeting of the contemplated “ Literary 
Society.”’ It behoves, therefore, the learned Jews in this country to 
produce English translations of the many excellent works which enrich 
Jewish literature, both for Christians and for their own brethren. We 
admit that there are not so many historical, geographical, and mathe- 
matical works in Hebrew, as in the modern languages; but there is 
still a goodly number of works on other sciences, which are worthy of 
translating. 


Dr. M‘Caul then pays a just tribute of respect to the Jewish trans- 
lators of the Bible. On this subject, he remarks:— 

* But we must remember that not only theirs were the prophets and 
the apostles, but who were the first translators of the Bible ?—'The Jews. 
They certainly were the first translators into Greek ; they made known 
the living oracles to those who spoke that language before the Christian 
era; they were also translators of the Old Testament into Chaldee: so 
that we have here two of the most ancient translations, and probably a 


_* Some of the beautiful compositions of the Rabbies in the middle ages will 
appear, both in Hebrew and English, in the “ Treasures of Oxford,” the translation 
of which is now being carried through the press. Extracts from the writines of 


the Rabbies will also, from time to time, appear in the columns of the Jewish 
Chronicle.—EpitTor. 
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great portion of the Syriac Old Testament was also translated by Jews, 
so that they were the first translators. ‘They have preserved for us the 
original of the Old Testament Scriptures. The Gentile church, we must 
confess with shame, lost that inestimable treasure. ‘Ve find, that when 
some of the ‘fathers’ desired to cultivate the Hebrew language, that 
they might read the Old ‘Testament in the original, they were indebted 
to Jews, and Jews were their instructors ; two particularly took much 
trouble, one in the ascertaining the text aud preserving it, but all his 
labours were lost through the carelessness of those that followed: we 
have only fragments of all that he did in order to preserve accurate 
copies of the Old Testament in the original language, as well as in 
the translation. Dut the Jews have been faithful to their trust. They 
have preserved for us not only translations, they have preserved for us 
the original Hebrew Scriptures, and, therefore, they have in truth been 
God's witnesses.” 

There is one part of the Doctor's lecture from which we dissent, 
and, if opportunity offers, we will state our reasons for doing so. Mean- 
while, we hail with satisfaction the expression of kindly feeling towards 
the Jews, their history, their character, and their studies, coming from 
so high a quarter, and made before so large an audience of Christians. 
Such lectures cannot but have the effect of producing the goodwill of 
Christians towards their fellow neighbours, and of diffusing that 
amicable feeling of brotherhood which, in an enlightened age, and in an 
enlightened country like Britain, ought to exist between Christians and 
Jews. M. H. B. 


EXTRACT FROM A SERMON, 
Delivered on ADIN NIP (Sabbath of Dedication), in the Synagogue of Alba 
(Stuhlweissenburg), in Hungary, 


By toe Rev. M. Zirsen. 
Put the path of the just is as the shining light 
That shineth more and more unto the pefect day. 
Proverbs iv. 18. 
Tuexe is many a light, explain our sages,! which is only able to shine 
at night, at dusk, or in darkness; but as soon as the daylight dawns 
forth, its brightness becomes dark and eclipsed by the light of the sun; 
but the light of the pious continues to shine eveu during the brightest 
dav. 
My friends, might we not here exclaim with the Talmudical adage, 


“OF what use and benefit is a light during the 
bright day?" Wherein, then, consists the preference of the pious, that 
their light shines not only in the darkness of night, but also in the clear 
brilliancy of the sun? This passage, however, contains the key to one 
of the most important questions on the genuineness and truthfulness of 
religion; it contains the mark of identity by which we may distinguish 
the true teachings of God from the pretended ones. 

The feast which we celebrate in the course of these days. is called 
M332" (Feast of Dedication). The reason of this appellation is the fol- 
lowing :—During the time of the Greek dominion, the Jewish people 
were much oppressed by one of the mightiest tyrants. They were 
to relinquish their paternal faith, the only property left te them; they 
were to change it for paganism and superstition. Death and destruc- 
tion was threatened (and was actually carried into effect) to every one 
who was detected in the exercise of a Divine commandment. Then 
rose the Maccabees, a race of none but heroic men, inspired by their 
faith and animated by piety, and with a handful of people undertook 
the combat, and ultimately defeated the enemy. The temple, destroyed 
and defiled by the power and violence of the adversary, was again 
restored and sanctified, in memory of which we now celebrate the said 
The mode and manner, however, in which we 
celebrate this feast, admits yet of another and a higher signification. 


we celebrate it HYUN Nps by the lighting of candles. It therefore 
appears, as if Chanuca is to be a feast of light, similar to the feast of 
water (Tract Succah, 48 «) which took place in the temple. At the 
close of every Sabbath we have a similar ceremony, whereby we thank 
God for the great boon of light; but there it is only the material, phy- 
sical light which God has placed in the corporeal world, and which does 
us such manifold services, for which we render our thanks and gratitude 
to the All-kind; whilst here it is the spiritual light which the Lord has 
kindled in our souls, and which he still nourishes sustains, and main- 
tains by his holy law, which we are especially to remember and take to 
our hearts during this feast. Indeed, thereby Israel is to make his con- 
fession, and become conscious of the high vocation to which he was 
called and appointed by the Lord. ‘ Israel,” our sages beautifully 
observe, is compared to the dove. The dove is the symbolic image of 
Israel. If any one buys wheat, he first asks for a sample, by which he 
can judge of the kind and quality of the goods; just so is the dove the 
sample of Israel with the Lord. And why the dove? Because it was 
the first that brought the olive-leaf, the matter of light, into the world, 
and afforded an opportunity for the discovery of the oil-tree ; therefore, 
also, did the Lord command to light a candle in the temple, and with 
that precious oil to celebrate a feast of light.”* This parable of our 


son 


_ the internal household to the highest point of prosperity. 


sages gives us the solution of the question respecting the Divine voca- 
tion of Israel. As in domestic life, there only blessing and happiness 
can exist where every member of the family has his vocation appointed, 
and strives punctually to fulfil it, so also in that higher family circle— 
the great society of mankind—every people received its task, its pecu- 
liar appointment and vocation, from Divine Providence, by which it is 
distinguished from the other nations. If we recur back.to antiquity, we 
shall find there the Roman people, who distinguished themselves by 
their warlike deeds, by vanquishing and conquering other empires. It 
was thus, according to an inscrutable council of the Lord, to hold the 
superior rank over mankind, and, indeed, kings trembled before its seat 
of judgment. Again, the Phoonicians, well known as a mercantile 
nation, were the busy members of that great family; they brought 
together in one place the manifoldly-dispersed gifts of God, and thus 
exported to every nation the necessities wanting in its locality: whilst, 
again, the Greeks, by their cultivation of the arts and sciences, brought 
And thus we 
find, by a little investigation, the same versatile vocations of people even 
in the present time. But what vocation has Israel received in this 
family circle of mankind from Divine Providence ? In what art or 
science has it particularly excetled ? Whereby has it tried to be ab- 
solved of its duty and obligation towards the other nations? Or has, 
perhaps, our people only received from the rest of the world, and given 
them nothing in return ? 

In reply, we give the simple but true explanation: Israel was the 
people of light. It was the first and only people from the midst of 
whom proceeded men -inspired by God, holy prophets, who by their 
flaming words kindled the light of the true knowledge of God, who flung 
the torch of the truth over the whole circle of the earth, and thus 
banished superstition and darkness, It was the first and only people in 
whose dominions arose the Divine revelation, who declared war to all 


_ paganism and idolatry, who began to destroy their altars and their 


temples, and ultimately caused them to vanish from the theatre of the 
earth. It was the first and only people who, in its ancient records and 
sacred books, preserved and laid up such high treasures of knowledge 
and truth, as subsequently became the common good of the rest of the 
world, served all other religions as their foundation, and which, even to 
this day, after the laspe of a space of time embracing 4,000 years, are 
able to afford mankind happiness and salvation. Therefore our sages 
properly explain Genesis viii. Ll: “ There was a time in the dark night 
when superstition and prejudice, idolatry and heathenism, ruled the 
whole earth; then came the dove (by whose image Israel is understood), 
and carried in her mouth the olive-leaf (the sublime and Divine instruc- 
tions), for the enlightening of deluded mankind, to shine and beam forth 
for them. Israel first kindled the torch of the genuine doctrines of 
God and the knowledge of God in the family circle of humanity, carried it 
with him to every place of his dispersion, to all the ends of the world, and 
thus solved the problem and performed the task given to him by Divine 
Providence. And herein, my friends, lies also the deep sense and the 
high object of the ceremony of kindling the lights on this festival; we 
are thereby to manifest before mankind that, as it was once our ancestors 
who first brought the olive-leaf—the doctrine of true light—into the 
world, we are also resolved, as their faithful descendants, courageously 
to persevere in this vocation appointed to our people, and to continue 
nourishing the Divine lamp, to support and maintain it. 

At the building of the temple by king Solomon it is mentioned, that 


_the windows therein were “ narrow inside and wide out- 


side”* (1 Kings vi. 4), which our sages explain as follows: although 
the windows of any building are formed in an opposite manner, broad 
inside and narrow outside, in order to cause the rays of light from with- 
out to penetrate in limited masses, then extend and fill the whole space 
of the interior, the opposite system was adopted with the temple 
windows, because the temple did not require the outer light for its 
illumination, but, on the contrary, the inner light of the temple pene- 
trated from the sanctuary, and illumined the whole worlds This 
allegory contains also a deep instruction. As the sun is the bearer of 
the material light, his all-animating rays of light spreading and extend- 
ing in the path and sphere appointed for him, so is the divine law the 
bearer of the spiritual light; the house of God the sphere of activity, 
within which the Divine Sun sends his rays of light. But this Divine 
light is and shall not be limited to this narrow space, only to move 
within the four walls; it must, moreover, if it is to answer its high 
purpose and the intended Divine object; be transferred without to the 
scene of the world, and transplanted in outward life. Here, also, the 
hearts of the faithful must constitute the windows of the sanctuary, by 
and through which tho Divine light must penetrate the outward bustle 
of the world, and fill everything with its warmth and illumination. And 
the very windows must be DY)YON DD pw’, those beams of light which 
they receive in the sanctuary in a crowded mass and fulness, are then 
properly to develop without in life, and extend over all spaces of dark- 
ness. ‘The light which you receive here must grow and remain an 
adhesive portion of your existence, must follow and accompany you like 
a faithful shadow (Psalm exxi, 5) everywhere, in domestic life, in public 
life, in the narrow family circle as on the great stage of the world ; 
for even of the great Egyptian darkness say our sages, “ Wherever an 


3 The English authorised version renders it, “ windows of narrow lights;” but Rabbi 
Zipser’s translation is more in accordance with the original text. —Tranil stor, 
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Israclite went, the light went with him, shone and beamed on his roul."9 
What then happened in a miraculous manner with the material 
light, is to be literally fulfilled in us with the spiritual light. And just 
this Divine purpose with Israel we make manilest by the ceremonial of 
lighting candles during this festival. According to the prescription of 
our sages, we are to bring these lights to an opening leading to the free 
street. because we are thereby to manifest to the world, that we do not 
keep for ourselves narrow-mindedly the Divine light which has become 
our lot. but that we are desirons of extending its rays without, over the 
whole space of the earth, that all mankind may be warmed, enlightened, 


and refreshed thereby. And if you celebrate this festival in this spirit, | 


and in this sense, the Lord says of you, as he once spoke of His holy 
priests, “ You have herewith proved yourself worthier and greater than 
the great luminaries which shine in heaven; for, while they only diffase 
a material light, are able only to render service to the earthly world, 
you have lit the torch of the Divine light, and worked to diffuse clear- 
ness and light in the regions of spirits.”° 

The 97929 (candlestick) was placed in the temple above the testimony, 
because, as our sages explained, it was to deliver a testimony that the 
Lord dwells in the midst of Israel. Every tube of the seven-armed 
lamp received an equal portion of oil, which sufficed to burn through 
the whole of the night. By the light standing at the western side 
(IY 3) all others were lit, and yet, when the priest at the break 
of day entered the sanctuary, all lights were extinguished, becanse, as 
it were, they could not endure the bright daylight; only the one in the 
west he always found, at entering, burning and shining? Independent 
of the miracle of this appearance, many of which are said to have 
existed in the temple, this rabbinical passage contains one of the most 
ingenious truths, which our sages understood how to clothe beautifully in 
the garb ofallegory. To uplift the veil of this allegoric truth, we will 
mention another parable. 
notorious in all the w orld, had a black maid-servant, who, being j alous 
of the beauty of her mistress, one night got into dispute and high words 
with her. “ My beauty,” maintained the black servant, quite seriously, 
“ far exceeds yours, mistress; and although I am supported. by you, 
and have to thank you for my existence, yet the preference of appear- 
ance is on my side.” . Now,” replied the lady, in a proud vet forbearing 
tone, “ now in the dark night yon may assert what you lke, we have 
not the brightness of the light to prove the truth and convince you. Let 
us wait till the morning dawns,® and you yourself will feel ashamed at your 
foolish assertion.” But do you know, my friends, who is this mistress, 
and who the servant, that in the dark night contend for the excellence 
of beauty and vie with each other? It is our Divine religion, by which 
all others, like the lamps in the temple by the western light, were lit. 
From our sacred books they all derive nourishment and aliment, like 
the above-mentioned servant from her mistress. But this maid-servant, 
bound in gratitude to her mistress, rose against her, and strove to dis- 
pute her rank and excellence. “ My splendour,” foolishly maintained 
the slave, “ eclipses thine; with me only can be found light and clear- 
ness.” “ Let us not,” replied then the mistress; “ let us not carry 
on this dispute vainly in the dark night” Our age is, notwithstanding 
all enlightenment and civilisation, only to be compared to the lite 
of a dark night, where even a false light may shine and deceive, 
and where even a“ black maid” may boast of beauty. 
prejudice on the one part ; sensuality, ambition, and avarice on the other, 
form a dense circle of mist round about our ideas, and darken. the 
bright light of our understanding. But let us only wait till the 
clear daylight breaks forth, till an age of genuine civilisation arises, 
and the human follies vanish like a dense fog before the sunbeams of 
true enlightenment; then will be shewn on whose side is the right, 
and who is in the real possession of the Divine light. The true law 
must then appear the more brilliant and clear by the bright daylight of 
genuine civilisation; whilst the false «doctrines, like the nocturnal 
images of delusion and deceptive lights of the marshes (ignes fatui) Ps, 
Ixxiii. 14, 20, vanish from the theatre of the earth without leaving a trace 
behind. And here we find the deep sense in the allegorie parable of our 
sages. As by the western light all lights were lit in the temple, so have 
all other religions sought to draw truth and knowledge from ours; and 
now, during the darkness, they appear also to illuminate by their 
borrowed light. But, lo! scarcely does the bright daylight dawn 
forth, the priest finds them all extinguished and obscure with the 
exception of that light, whence all other lamps borrowed their light. 
Thus shall all false doctrines no more exist by the bright light. of 
knowledge, and no more boast of excellence with their borrowed light 
over the real and proper owner. 

“ Woe,” says the prophet, “ woe unto you that desire the day of the 
Lord! to what end is it for you? The day of the Lord is darkness 
and a light” (Amos v.18). This passage our sages explain by a 


para 
to light), If I long by my continual crowing for the dawn of day, I 


ad mex Joo OY ne adds 


A lady, our sages relate, whose beauty was | 


Superstition, | 


“ The cock said to the bat (the bird notorious for its aversion | 


have every reason for it, for the light delights and rejoices me, but why 
dost thou wish for the daylight, which only dazzles you, and places you 
in still greater darkness /’? ‘Thus, also, say the confessors of the true 
religion of God; we can only, with anxiety and delight, pant for that 
great day of the Lord, which, appearing like a violent hurricane, will blow 
away all human passions and follies from the theatre of the earth, and 
will spread the bright sun-rays of pure wisdom and knowledge over 
mankind ; but what avails that day the professors of a false religion ? 
To them it can only shew the deep darkness in which they have groped, 
can only exhibit how they, deluded by darkness, 
have elevated a black one to the Deity, and worshipped her as such. 


- And this, my friends, is the deep sense of our text. ‘True, there is many 


a light, which may shine in the darkness of night. Jven false doctrines 
manage to find adherents where the light of true enlightenment is 
wanted; but the light in which the pious walk, which Israel has chosen 
for its portion, that light will continue to shine and illuminate all, even 
when that day of the Lord, that bright morning of the purest truth will 
dawn forth and illumine all our dark spaces. And this great truth we 
are to make manifest by the lighting of candles during this festival. 
According to the prescriptions of our sages, another truth for our own 
use, must be manifested by the lighting of candles; we are given 
thereby to understand, that our Divine light cannot be obscured by any 
other light, and is able to shine even amid the greatest brightness. 


(Stuhlweissenburg), Friday, 1st Tebeth, 5611. 


(Notwithstanding that two discourses on J/anuca have already ap- 
peared in our columns, we have nevertheless considered it advisable to 
insert a third: firstly, out of respect to our talented corresp mndent, 
who, when he forwarded the extract from Hungary, could not have been 
aware of our having inserted previous ones; and, secondly for the new 
light thrown on the subject, and its general excelleney.—Ebrror. | 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Psalm i. 3. 
Dear Sir,—My motive for writing to you at present is two-fold: 
First, in a short and accidental interview which I had with Dr. Ander- 


son on Saturday last, he spontaneously introduced the subject of the 
Chronicle, saying, “1 received your copy of the Jewish Chronicle, and 


till then I was not aware of the existence of such a periodical.” “ How 


do you like it?” Linguired. He replied, ‘* I was much surprised to 
find such excellent composition, liberal sentiments, and important infor- 
mation as it contained.” Now as this is the attestation of one of the 
most accomplished gentlemen, elegant scholars, and erudite clergymen 
in the Established Church of Scotland, I think a corner may and should 
be found for it in an early number of the Chronicle, so that your nume- 
rous readers an.org the sons of Israel may see the opinion relative to 
the Jewish Chronicle entertained by the profound and celebrated author 
of ** The Cause of Creation,” recently published by Longman and Co., 
Paternoster-row, London. lam perfectly satisfied that the Jewish 
Chronicle requires only to be known among educated, enlightened, and 
impartial British society, to be well received and highly appreciated. 
Yes, let it only be 5p Sy Suny, and Lam not afraid but 
“IND IND 

Secondly, I should be much better able to understand some of those 
excellent discourses which are published in the Chronicle if I clearly 
comprehended the festivals to which they refer. Be so good, therefore, 
as to send me a copy of the Jewish Almanac for 1851; and also to 
forward a copy of last Friday's Chronicle, addressed to “ The Rev. Dr. 
Anderson, Manse of Newburgh, by Cupar, Fife, Scotland.” It may be 
interesting for you to know, that Dr. Anderson is the gentleman whose 
learned paper, on the * Fossil Fishes found in Diva Don,” excited so 
much interest in the Geological Section of the British Association, 
recently assembled at Edinburgh, and of which the whole scientific 


world has heard so much. ~~ 
Avex. Esprine. 


Parochial School of Monimail, Fifeshire, Scotland, Dec, 23, 1850. 


[ We sincerely thank our respected correspondent for his kind appre- | 


ciation of our humble and unassuming Chronicle, and have forwarded 
the number to Dr, Anderson as ordered.—Ep. Jew. Chron.] 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Dear Sir,—I have just seen, in the last number of your valuable 


periodical, a letter, signed “IT. L. L.,” speaking of a little tract lately 
published by Messrs, Chambers in their “‘ Papers for the People,” under 


the title of ‘ Jewish Life in Central Europe.” Your correspondent, 


although pleased with the “excellent spirit” of this production, and’ 


admitting its general truthfulness, is yet disposed to consider as ex- 
ploded several of its “ unintentional expositions.” Now will you allow 
me, Sir, to assure him, and the public at large, that he is mistaken in 
this view; and that the statements are—or, at least, were, a score 
of years ago, or thereabouts—literally true. I however fully agree 
with I. L. L. as to the liberal spirit and humanising tendency 
which pervade the excellent publications of the Messrs. C., and have 
only to regret, so far as the paper alluded to is concerned, that the 
principle obviously laid down by the editors, to allow only thirty-two 
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pages to any one subject, should have compelled the writer of the tract 
to reduce his production to about half its original size, and thus to 
omit a great deal which might have been interesting to the public. 
I am, dear Sir, 
Tue Writer or “ Jewrsu Lire 1n Evrope.” 
London, Dee. 22, 1850, 


P.S. I enclose my card. 


THE CONDITION OF EGYPT AT THE TIME OF THE 
PATRIARCHS.* 


(Continued from page 61.) 


Arrten the time of Abraham, the history of Egypt may be traced with 
certainty through the reigns of Amunoihph, Thothmosis, Rameses, and 
the other great Coptic kings, who for upwards of five hundred years 
made Thebes their capital, and usually held Lower Egypt as a province. 
It was during these reigns that Egypt surpassed every country in the 
known world in wealth aud power, and was foremost in all the arts of 
civilization, of commerce, and of agriculture. Moses was then educated 
in all the learning of the Egyptians; and though Upper Egypt was at 
that time little known to the Greeks, Homer speaks of the armies and 
wealth of the Egyptian Thebes as proverbial. The massive temples 
and obelisks, covered with hieroglyphics, and the colossal statues which 
have already outlived three thousand years, prove the high civilisation 
of the kingdom, even before the Jews had become a people, before the 
Greeks had got an alphabet; and are one of the causes of the lively 
interest with which we trace its history in the following ages. 

At the period of Abraham's temporary journey into Egypt, there was 
a great migration to the southward of the Phoenicians, who, after set- 
tling in the Delta, became too strong for the people who had given 
them a home, against whom they rose; aud having taken Memphis, and 
fortified a city named Abaris, and even subjugated Thebes, subjected 
the Egyptians for the next hundred years to their iron yoke. Their 
crueities led the Iatter to unite and expel them from the country, upon 
which they settled in southern Palestine, where we find them, under 
the name of Philistines, opposing the Jews in the conquest of that 
country. 

It was after the expulsion of these “ shepherd kings,” and while the 
very name of a shepherd was hateful to the Egyptians, that the Jews 
first settled in Egypt: Joseph had become prime-minister of that 
country. Without detailing the beautiful story of his adventures as 
given in the Bible, we may. remark that much light has been thrown 
upon it by recent researches. The account of the famine, and the 
manuer in which Joseph acted, was as follows :— 

The vears of plenty and of famine came to pass as Joseph had fore- 
told. During the seven years of plenty, be laid up in every city the 
fifth part of the grain grown in the neighbourhood, which he probably 
claimed from the landlords as a tax, when the abundance made it easy 
for them to pay it; and during the years of famine he unlocked the 
royal granaries, and sold his stores to the starving people at as higha 
price as he could get for them. Their gold and silver, and even their 
herds of cattle, failed them by the erd of the first year; and during the 
second year of famine, the unhappy Ecyptians sold their lands, and 
even themselves, to the king, as the price of the food which the winister 
gave out for their families. Joseph bought up the whole land of Lower 
Egypt for the king: every man sold his field; and the whole soil, 
except that which belonged to the priests, then became the property of 
the crown. He then allotted out the estates to the. husbandmen to cul- 
tivate, and gave them seed to plant, and required thems for the future to 
pay one-fifth part of the crop, asa rent, io the royal treasury. ‘Thus 
did the Asiatic minister, copying the customs of the Vast, make the 
king the landlord of the whole country, except the estates of the priests ; 
and tie land was then held by what is now known in Asia as the ryot 
tenure. In Asia, however, the landholders are tenants at a changeable 
rack-rent of about one-half of the crop, whereas the Egyptians paid a 
fixed and low rent of one-fifth. The Egyptian landholder there- 
fore rich enough to have peasants or slaves under him, while the Indian 
ryot is himself the peasant-slave of his governors. This rent was paid 
in the place of all direct taxes; and except the duties upon manufac- 
tures, and upon the exports and imports, no other tax was laid upon the 
Egyptians till the country was couquered by the Persians. Thus, from 
the history of Joseph, and of his administration, we learn that Lower 
Legypt was governed by a despotic monarch. There was no aristocracy, 
as in Upper Egypt, in the form of an hereditary priesthood, to oppose a 
favourite slave and a foreigner being made the chief minister of the 
kingdom; or, at least, though the body of priests were able to protect 
their own land from the land-tax, the chief priests were not strong 
enough to claim the chief offices of the state for themselves; nor was 
the order of soldiers then strong enough to protect their privileges, but 
they were forced to yield up their lands with the husbandmen. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 


Pracue, 24th November.— To-day the members of the synod for 
regulating the congregational affairs throughout the kingdom met for 
the first time. They are, for the capital, Rapaport, Kiimpf, Landau, 
Wessely, and E.Wehli; for the country, the different Rabbies, and 
some laymen. The first sitting was opened by His Excellency the Lord 
Lieutenant in person, who addressed them, and conveyed tojthem the 
assurance that the laws to be debated and established for the uniform 


* Extracted from Bartlett's “Scripture Sites and Scenes;” published by Arthur 
Hall, Virtue and Co., 25, Paternoster-row. 


and efficient management of the congregational affairs should in no wise 
clash with the 1elivious princ’ples of Judaism ; and that their debates 
and conclusions should, on the part of tile government, meet with every 
practicable encouragement. A commissary of government presides at 
the sittings. The choice of government, in selecting Mr. Gutt, is 
hailed by all as a propitious omen; he is a public officer of trust and 
integrity, and well acquainted with Jewish affairs. Favourable results 
are anticipated from the deliberations of the synod, which is composed 
of men whose talents, piety, and probity, justify the most sanguine 
anticipations. After the first sitting, the synod was prorogued for a 
fortnight, in order to settle the preliminary labours. We shall watch 


the proceedings, and acquaint our readers from time to time with the 
debates and resolutions adopted, 


Beyrour, 19th Nov.—The Romano affair is finally settled. Kiaja 
Bey and Said Pacha have been dismissed from the service, and the 
family of the murdered man received 30,000 piastres, 


AvLeprpo, Novenler.— The persecution against the Christians extended 
itself aiso aramst the Jews; in short, it was directed avainst all non- 
Mohammedans. On the 17th of last month, the rabble went from the 
Christian quarter of the town into that of the Jews, sacked it, ill-trested 
all who came in their way, and, to crown their work of destruction, set 


fire to it. Lhe i urkish soldiers never stirred. 


Macpesnura, 25t Nov.—Dr. Philippson has been elected as 
mon-Councilman, with a majority of 166 votes, alihough the election, 
was contested by a merchant of high standing. 


N og Maimonides’ 
“ Moreh Nebuchim’’ in the original Arabic, with a French translation. 
Mr. Albert Cohen, a well-known Orientalist, furnished « very meaus to 
speed the meritorious undertaking. The first volume may be looked 
for atthe beginning of the ensuing year. The second. part of Mr. 
Naumbourg’s celebrated chorale for synagregical service is just published, 
and contains many beautiful compositions of the renowned Meyerbcer ; 
the first volume presented us with several compositions of Halevy. 


wer.— the celebrated Munk is publish 


Freirs or Frexcu Inrerrerence Rome:— A letter. dated 
Rome, December 12, informs us that one of the most r spected mem- 
bers of the Israetitish community, M. Tagliacozza, saw on the Sth his 
house invaded by the agents of policc, and was nearly being 


Grayged 

Ol tO prison as quill 


\ for having received into his house a poor Chris- 
tian woman, aged fifiy, without resources, and whom he had eiployed 
to get up the Leen of the family.. M. Tagliacozzo only cscaned the 
h nand suffering of the prison by the devotion of his son, who 


constituted Limec!f prisoner in the room of his father, and has been 
condemned to a vicarious imprisonment of ten days. 
tion of the chiefs of the Israelitish community (M. ‘Tagiiacozzo himsel 
is a member of the consistory), the Cardinal Vicar has deicued to redue 
the duration of the imprisonment endured. by the son ta place of his 
father, and on the Ilth M. Tagliacozzo was set at liberty. Such are 
the facts as they are communicated to us, and which need no long com- 
mentary that the public may form a just judgment of their value,— 
Daily News. 


On the interven- 


Jamatca.—We regret to learn that the ch Taves toa 
feariul extent in the above colony, and that many hundreds have jallen 
victims to this dreadiul seourge. ‘The following we extract irom the 
Jamaica papers — 

“The day of humiliation and prayer was observed with that so- 
lemnity, inthis town, which the oe¢asion demanded, © All the stores and 
oth places of business, as Wi also as the publi 5s, closed 
on that day. The several places of worship were thrown open at an 
early hour in the morning and prayers offered. ~ ‘here were | services 
held in the forenoon at the Church and Chapels; a3 well also at the 
residence ol Dr. L. Ashenheim, by the gentlemer of the ae hrew per- 
suasion, All classes appeared to be fully jimpressed with the solenmity 
ol the occasion, and we believe that every lihabitant of this. to Wil, and 
a majority of the people in the rural districts, observed the day with 
feclings of deep piety, and with an earnest desire of making theit 
peace with the Divine Creator. ‘ 

The forenoon service at the house of Dr. Ashenheim, by the geutlemen 
of the Hebrew persuasion, was well attended, although, we regret to 
observe that there were some few who kept away on the ovcasion. 
The morning service was read by Mr. I. G. Costa, agreeably to the 
Spanish and Portuguese ritual ; the afternoon prayer being read in the 
English and German form, by Dr. Ashenheim, ‘There were 55 persons 
of the Hebrew persuasion present at the morning service. The usual 
service for the eve of the Sabbath was read by Mr. Casseres, after 
which a discourse, in English, was delivered by Dr. Ashenheim. 


RevivaL or THe Damascus CaLtumMny.—A tombstone having been 
lately erected to the memory of Father Thomas, of Damascus, with an 
inscription to the effect THAT HE HAD BEEN MURDERED BY THE JEws, 
Sir Moses Montefiore, the ever-watchful champion of the Jews, repaired 
to Paris on Monday last, in order to urge upon the government the 
injustice of perpetuating a calumny which has been theoretically and 
practically refuted. 


Jews 1n THE Common CounciL, — On Saturday last, being St. 
Thomas's Day, the election for Common Councilmen for the City of 
London took place in the respective wards. Our esteemed co-religionist, 
Mr. B.S. Phillips, was for the third time re-elected for the Ward of 
Farringdon Within; and (a poll being demanded) Mr. Elias Davis, of 
| the firm of Messrs. Moses, Son, and Davis, of Aldgate, was elected for 
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the Ward of Portsoken on Monday last, having polled 10% votes, being 
46 over the unsuccessful competitor. 


a Jewrsu Yourn.—Arthur Stock appeared for an assault 
upon Joel Lissack, vn the 5th of December. Both boys attend the Com- 
mercial School. Mr. Lissack said he had brought this case on account of 
the many annoyances that had been offered to his son and the other Jewish 
boys attending the Bedford Schools ; and it was now carried to sucha pitch 
that he found it absolutely necessary to obtain the protection of the magis- 
trates. If he lived in Rome, under the Pope, he would be obliged to yield 
to such treatment ; but he was happy to say he lived in a Christian country, 
and therefore looked for Christian protection. ‘The complainant stated he 
was standing at the school-room door, wheh the defendant and other boys 
went up to him, saying, “ we will have a game with the old Jew.” They 


laid hold of complainant, threw him down, committed sundry indecencies, 


Hospital, Mile End. 
For the Support of the Aged, and for the Education and Employment of Youth. 
TTVHE Committee of the above Institution arc desirous of finding a Master for an 


In-door Apprentice, with whom a Premium will be given. Applications to 


be forwarded to . 
S, SOLOMON, Secretary, 


5, Houndsditch. 


Institution for the Relict of the Indigent Blind 
of the Jewish Persuasion. 
A.M, 5580—1819. 
TINHE Committee of )'anagement give notice, that they have dec ired Vacancies 
for Two Pensioners to receive 7s. per Week for life. Persons desirous of 
becoming Candidates must apply to the Secretary, No. 5, Houndsditch, to whom 


petitions must be returned on or before the 12th of January next. 


en carried him about the vard. If[wman Enoch corroborated the state- 
and th (By order) SOLOMON, Secretary. 


ment of the complainant. Mr. Wynwood, one of the masters, said he had 
frequently punished the boys for similar offences; but, he was sorry to say, 
to no purpose, The boy Stock denied the charge; he and his companions 
merely carried complainant round the yard, but did not assault him. Several 4 SERMON delivered Is 
boys were called to confirm the statement of the defendant. The magis- A cation), at the Brigaton Synagogue. To be had at Mr, 8. Solomon's, 5, 
trates, however, considered the assault proved, and were determined to put Houndsditch; and of the Author, Synagogue Chambers, Brighton. 
a stop to these repeated assaults of the school+boys upon the Jewish clild- 
ren; they were not contined to one school only, but extended to all. The Lbefries’ Patent Gas Bath. 
laws of the country equally protected Jews as Christians, and the bench Y the use of the ahove a HOT BATIL can be obtelned tn Six Minutes tor tede 
would take occasion to mark this aggression with a penalty, namely, ll. 7s, than Twopence. Every family should provide itself with this invaluable requisite, 
including costs, or 14 days’ imprisonment. The fine was paid. its limited cost placing it within the means of all, and its simplicity within the 
We take the above report from the Bedford Times of the 14th inst., || management of a chid, | 
for the purpose of tendering our thanks to the Mayor and other magis- 
trates who presided on the occasion. ‘To the Mayor especially is this 
acknowledgment due, as we understand his worship, who is a strenuous 
advocate for Jewish emancipation, gave the offenders a very severe 
lecture on their conduct, much -to the gratification of the public. This 
we are sure must be pleasing to our readers, inasmuch as only a few 
years since the Jews of Bedford were deprived of the benefit of the 
Harper Charity. In spite of 2 few intolerant persons, Mr. Lissack, our 
indefatigable and respected co-religionist, by his individual exertions, 
obtained the privilege that Jews as well as Christians should participate 
in its benefits. We shall, in our next, insert extracts from Mr. Lis- 
sack’s letter to the Bedford Times on this subject.—Ep. Jew. Chron. 


Just Peablished, price One Shilling, 


the Rev. M. B. Levy, on the Sabbath of naan (Dedi- 


Detries’ Heonomic Gas Cooking Stoves 
are adapted for ali establishments, large or small, and need only to be seen to be 
appreciated for their cleanliness and economy, entirely dispensing with all coal. 
Also, Gas Heating Stoves re quiring no flue. To be seen dally in operation (Satur- 
day excepted) at 221, Recent-street.—And also in action 
Dry Meter. 
40,000 in use. N.P. The apparatus can be applied for all heating purposes. 


— 


Homaopathic Dispensary, West-street, Finsbury- 
circus. 
4 bi DISPENSARY is open daily, between the hours of E’ght and Twelve 
Sunday excepted. 
Constumptive Cases 
Only attended to on Tuesdays and Fridays, between Two and Four, p.m. 


A Treatise, by Dr. Batcheciour. 

| Containing a short Sketch of the Life of Hahnemann, with an outline of Home@o- 
|| pathy, and Cases successfully Treated, may be had, Gratis, on application to the 
| Porter, or will be sent by post on the receipt of four stamps. 


— 


There are a sort of friends who, in your poverty, do nothing but | 
taunt you with accounts of what you might have been, had you followed 
their advice ; and this privilege comes from the comparative state of 
their finances and yours.—Zimimerman. 


SHAMMAI said, “ Love industry, avoid ostentation, and in no circum- wha 
stance forget thy dignity as a man.” | CLABES LAMPs ABH THE BEST. 
TO CORRESPONDENTS. r LIGHT COMPANY have 


Received—Prize Essays on Post-#fblical History from H. and H. B. | 
Accepted—A Remarkable Literary Discovery in the British Museum; A Child’s | 
Morning Hymn, by Rosa E. 5.; and Observations on the Life of the Patriarch 


now all their Lamps perfected. 
Their immense business speaks 
volumes for the good quality of 
their goods. 

‘The Diamonxp Lamp is the 
most simple, the most eco- 
nomical, and the best of al] 
Lamps. 

The Canpixn Lamp 
is worth a hundred other Can- 
dle Lamps to the customer. Any person’s 
Lamps can be altered to the Diamonp prin- 
ciple. 


Tmstitetion. 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
N celebration of the Sixth Anniversary of the opening of this Institution, will 
take place at 
WILLIS’S ROOMS, ST. JAMES’S, 
On Tuvarspay, JANUARY 16th, 1551, 
Under the superintendence of the Committee of Management and a Committee of 
Stewards. 
Tickets, including Refreshments, 10s. Gd. cach, may be obtained of the Stewards, 
and of the Secretary at the Hall. 


Ys Band. 

Clark's Camps 
Are the best the world has yet produced. 
This is a bold assertion, but it cannot be 
contradicted; and all who want Lamps 
should remember this. After this notice 
the Public will only have themselves to blame 
if they purchase the common Solar or Carcel 
Lamps. 


MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 
Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Enstitution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL-STREET. 
LECTURES, 
THURSDAY EvENING NEXT, Jan. 2nd, 1851 at Half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mrs, C. L, BALFOUR, on the CONTRASTS AND PARALLELS IN THE 
LIVES OF CELEBRATED WOMEN, 
Admission, Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, Is. 
Fripay Eventne next, Jan. 3rd, 1851, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. JOHN MOTTRAM, on PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. 
NOMADES., 
ib Admission Free, by Tickets to be had at the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION TO THE INSTITUTION 209, AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS 8S. OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


N.B. Prices and Designs sent per Post on 
application, 


PLEASE WRITE DOWN TuE AppDRESSs. 


This is a Caution to the Public, to prevent 
persons going to the wrong Establishment, 
and thereby having Lamps sold them that are 


! bad in principle, and which are imposed on 
Jews’ Free School, Bell-lane, Spitalfields. Public as re 
HE Anniversary Dinner in aid of the Funds of the above Institution will take 7 on way Vee ee es the 
+; place on Wednesday, the 29th January next, at the London Tavern. Metropolitan Light Company, 447, 
aah Further particulars will be duly announced. Strand, next door to the Electric Tele- 
ie (By order) S. SOLOMON, Secretary. graph Company, and exactly opposite 
Miss Bensusan. Warren's Blacking Warehouse. 
N returning thanks to her l’riends and the Public for past favours, solicits a con- 
i tinuance ef their patronage, and, in addition to the Dress-making, begs to || LOndon, Sheffield, and Birmingham Warehouse. 
4 | inform them that she has opened a Counter in the Pantheon for Millinery, which O be disposed of, a business in the above line, established since 1832, in Man- 
Tk will be offered on the most reasonable terms. wt chester, where a successful trade is carried on, both Wholesale and Retail. 
Pi Address, 17, P-ovidence-row, Finsbury, and 129, Counter (Upstairs), Pantheon, || The Advertiser will give satisfactory reasons for his retiring from this business. 
it Oxford-street. For particulars apply to David Falk, 58, Swan-street, Manchester. 
if ‘Wanted, 


Printed for the Proprictor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing Office, Cireus Place, London Wall, 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Cireus Place, London Wall, and published by Edward Ward, 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle Office, 24, Houndsditch, in the 
City of London. Friday, December 27, 1850. 


EVERAL First-rate Salesmen for the Ready-Made Department. Apply, any 
morning, between 10 and 12 o'clock, at E. Moses and Son’s, Minories and 
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